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TO THE READERS 


OF THE REGISTER. 





Kensington, 27th Dec. 1827. 


Tuts being the last Register 


by which his wife had been re_ 


stored to health and tranquillity ; 


that will be published without a ‘the perilous, the uncommonly tick 


stamp, I must, for this once, neg- | 


lect the matters which my paper | 


ought to contain, in order to settle 


the matters relative to the exist 
There | 


ence of the paper itself. 
are things enough calling for pub- 
lic attention ; the wonderful stories 
about the resignation of the prime 
minister; the wonder of all won- 
ders that a man should quit such 
a post on account of the alarms 
or illness of his wife; the still 
stranger story thathe should ac- 
cept the re-appointment without 


producing evidence of the miracle 








lish situation of the public weal, if 


dependant upon the nerves of a 


lady of quality ; the sturdy sulki- 


ness of the Turks; the monstrous 
sincerity of.the Russians in the 


cause of humanity; the prodigi- 


ous frankness and bluntness of the 


French, in their declarations upon 


the subject; and, most wonderful 


‘of all, the soft tone, the almost sy- 


cophantish politeness of the Eng- 
lish, who seem not to know what 
they are to do as to this matter, 


until they know the wishes and the 


intentions of their good and cor- 
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dial allies, the Russians and the 
French; the language of Mr. 
Brovucuam's “ best possible pub- 
lic instructor,” and especially the 
Janguage of the beastly and bloody 


Old Times, who threatens Turkey 
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speaking) stupid, cruel and inso- 
lent landlords, who, while their 
knees knock together at the sound 
of the voice of a Jew, talk of 
making the labouring classes emi- 


grate, that is to say, to be trans- 


with, dismemberment, just as if| ported, with as little ceremony 
Turkey were an enemy of Eng-/|and as boldly as they would talk 
land, and just as if the real and | about driving off trespassing cattle 
efficient enemies of England must | from their parks. All these things 
not divide the spoil amongst them! | would demand attention; and 
These topics demand considera-|never was the country so mani- 
tion and remark; they call upon | festly upon the eve of some great 
me to offer my opinions on them | crisis, as it is at this moment; but, 


to my readers ; and besides these, |as I said before, 1 must postpone 





there is the state of the paper | these matters until the next week ; 
money ; the undeniable fact that | for, now | have to inform my 
the gold is leaving the country ; | readers for the last time, of every 
the undeniable fact that the ex- | thing relating to the change in the 
changes grow gradually against | mode of publishing this paper 
us; the universal gloom that is. itself. 

prevalent throughout all the ree | As I have before stated, I shall 
gions of trade and of commerce ; | publish the first number .of the 
the despair and well-founded de- | next volume, the day of publica- 
spair amongst the farmers, and the tion of which will be Saturday, 
mons‘rous confusion of brain, that) the fijth of next month, with a 
hodge-podge of ideas, or, rather, ‘stamp, at the price of seven-pence, 
of stuff which, if divided and ar- just the price of a common news- 


ranged, would form ideas, which | paper. I am, as I said before, 


fills the heads of their (generally | quite certain that it would be more 
y) | 
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profitable to me to publish it at a 
shilling; but, there is something 
in the consideration of a great di- 
minution in the number of readers, 
which the high price would cer- 
tainly produce. J would rather 
get five shillings by being read by 
ten thousand persons, than get six 
or seven shillings by being read by 
a quarter part of the number. To 


put the Register at the high price, 


would make the diminution of 


readers just amongst those ciasses 
where I wish it not to take place. 
Clubs and societies would take it 
at the shilling, just as freely as 
at the sixpence ; but, there are a 
great number of very estimable 
persons, who take the Register 
constantly, who keep it carefully, 
who have it filed regularly, who 
have the volumes bound as they 
are completed ; and these persons 
cannot spare a shilling, when they 
can spare a sixpence. They will 
now have to spare seven-pence; 
but if a man live at a village, or, 
indeed, in a country town, it now 
generally costs him seven-pence 


before he actually gets it into his 













possession, and sometimes more 
than seven-pence. And this is by 
no means unreasonable, because 
the vender in the country cannot 
be at the trouble for nothing ; and, 
probably, especially where the 
numbers are small, he clears, at 
last, but a mere trifle. The stamp 
gives wings to the Register ; it 
makes it fly, by the regular chan- 
nel of the post-office, which, as I 
have many times said, though I 
have never received any favours 
from it, but the contrary, while 
others have been constantly re- 
ceiving its favours, is, to my be- 
lief, the best conducted establish- 
ment in the world. I have writ- 
ten, I am sure, more than five 
hundred Registers, and sent the 
manuscript by the post; and, ne- 
ver, in one single instance, has 
there been miscarriage or delay. 
I have sent them from all parts of 
England, and, I sent through the 
English post-office, about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five from Ame- 
rica. I have often said, that this 
establishment was the only good 
thing that Pitt ever did for th» 
2D2 
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country: this he did well: all his 


other schemes were schemes of 


destruction; but I must not fail 
to add, that the inventor of this 
scheme met with a very inade- 
quate reward. 

The post office will now carry 
the Register to men’s doors ; it will 
take country readers completely 
out of the hands of little insolent 
extortioners, some of whom, and 
particularly one some time ago at 
Winchester, and one more re- 
cently at Brighton, have been the 
abusers of the authcr, atthe same 
time that they were the venders 
of his work. In my rural rides, 
I have met with scores of persons, 
who complained of the irregularity 
with which they received the Re- 
sister, of the delays in its arrival, 
and of the high price, in some 
cases, charged by these venders. 
This has not always been the 
case, indeed, nor has it been the 
case generally, but it frequently 
has been the case. Another dis- 
advantage, and avery great one, 
was, that the vender in a country- 


town was frequently the informer 
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against those whom the parsons or 
borough-mongers disliked. Their 
shops were the places to discover 
who it was that took the Register, 
In most cases, I dare say, the 
venders treated such inquiries 


with the contempt and indignation 


'that they deserved ; but, in some 


cases they did not; but, on the 
contrary, apologised for what they 
were doing, on the score that they 
were booksellers, and that they 
must sell what: their customers 
demanded, or else they would 
lose their custom. In one case, 


the vender was a Methodist ; and, 


though he liked the profit, he gave 


a canting Joan-monger of the 


neighbourhood, a list of all the 
farmers and others that took the 
Register. Sometimes he ne- 
glected to get it, altogether ; and, 
in short, he was a venomous spy 
for the borough-mongers. In one 
instance, on the contrary, when a 
parson threatened a very respect- 
able tradesman who took a parcel 
of the Registers to re-sell to his 
neighbours; when the parson 


threatened this tradesman with 
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loss of his custom if he did not 
desist, the black gentleman met 
with stout resistance, and with a 


threat of an action for damages, if 
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I may be asked, how I came 
not to discover all these advan- 
tages before. I did discover them : 


I had daily to lament them ; but, 


he, in only one instance, attempted ! to set about such a change is some- 


to put his threat into execution. 
Rut, this was an independent man ; 
for he dared be so bold as this; 
and under all these disadvantages 
the Register has had to work its 
way about the country, ever since 
the passing of the Six Acts. In 
one instance, a parson went to the 
window of a vender of the Regis- 
ter, rapped at the glass with his 
cane, and asked him how he dared 
put that up at his window for sale, 
he being a shoe-maker, He not 
only dared do it, but he dared give 
the parson a lecture, within the 
hearing of all the neighbourhood, 
such as he would remember to 


the day of his death. The stamp 


puts an end to all this work ad 
spying. Any man may take the 


cheap Register, and have it 


brought to his door, without the 


borough-monger or the parson 


matter, 








thing of a task ; and I had always 
reluctance to do any thing that 
must necessarily cause a rise of 
price to the main body of the 
readers of the Register. Till I 
reflected and calculated a good 
deal, 1 saw no possibility of bring- 
ing down the price to the common 
newspaper standard. I do see 
that possibility now, without in- 
curring the risk of any great de- 
gree of diminution of profit to my- 
self; and, therefore, I have re- 
solved todo it. I shall retain the 
present form ; there will be one 
sheet instead of two, but this one 
sheet will contain as much print 
as thetwo sheets did before, without 
lessening the size of the type. All 
my invention has been put on the 


rack for the purpose of filling up 


the two sheets: the columns have 


been narrowed and shortened; 


| 
knowing any thing at all of the/| the spaces between the lines have 


been widened, and the readers 
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have been furnished with a mon- 
strous proportion of what the 
printers ludicrously call fat; that 
is to say, paper vith no print upon 
it, they being paid as much for 
the fat as for the lean, measure 
for measure. The readers of the 
Register hereatfter,will, in the end, 
pay about the same that they paid 
before ; the paper-maker will lose 
half the profit that he had before ; 
the printer will not have half the 
work that he had before; I shall 
not have quite so much profit as | 
had before; and the loss of us 
three will go to the government, 
I should add, that the 


profit of the bookseller will be 


thatis all, 


transferred to the newsman, upon 
the principle that turn about 
fair play. At first, the circulation, 
owing to the confusion and negli- 
gence that will prevail, will be 
somewhat less than it was before, 
but, in a short time, it will be 
ereater than it was before; and 
if it please God to give me lite 
and health, that ** TORCH” 
which Cannine said he would 
extinguish for ever, will spread 
its rays wider than heretofore ; 
wider than it did when the Act to 
extinguish it was passed. 

In order that the Register may 


save its readers the expense of 


purchasing other newspapers for 
the sake of getting at information 
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relative to the trading contents of 
the Gazetle, Lloyd's List, the 
Bankrupts, Dividends, Pariner- 
ships, &e.; the prices of wine, 
coals, oil, leather, in addition to 
those prices already commonly 
inserted in the Register; the 
prices of gold and _ silver, the 
state of the exchanges and the 
like, a portion of the Register 
will be devoted to these, stated in 
a clear and short manner, and not 
huddled together as they generally 
are in the newspapers. The prices 
of those precious things called the 
‘“Srocks,” will not, of course, be 
omitted; as long, at least, as the 
ill-omened word shall be in vogue. 
As the Register will be published 
on the Saturday morning, it will 
contain the Friday night’s Ga- 
zette. Besides this, I have made 
arrangements for publishing,every 
week, a brief sketch of any 
news of importance, foreign as 
well as domestic; and, during 
the session of Parliament, I shall 
employ a column or two, to give 
a sort of historical account of the 
proceedings of the two bodies who 
passed Peel's Bill, and who, as 
Lord Gopeaicna told us in 1824, 
“ dispense blessings upon a grate- 
“ful people, from the portals of 
‘an ancient constitutional mo- 
** narchy.” 


I shall continue to advertize 
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in the Register, but, the advertize- 
ments will be always confined to 
the /ast leaf at the most; leaving 
the whole of the sheet but this 
leaf to my articles and such news 
under the above heads as I deem 
of importance to my readers. 
Innumerable persons have told 
me, that they were compelled 
to take a newspaper of some sort 
besides the Register, in order to 
get ata knowledge of the trad- 
ing contents of the Gazette, and 
of the doings of the Parliament. 
These contents and these doings 
they shall now get at a knowledge 
of through the Register itself ; 
and, though I will not undertake 
to promise that I will satisfy such 
as may stand in need of gossip 
to keep up their spirits, I will 
promise and I do promise my 
readers in general, that the Re- 
gister shall carry them all the 
public news and intelligence as 
hall be worth attending to by 
any man of sense. 

At the bottom of this address, I 


newsmen, observing, as I did be- 
fore, that the clerks of the roads at 
the general post-office are also 
newsmen, though I do not know 
their names. If 1 shall have omitted 
the name of any newsman, he 
will, if he wish it to be inserted 
hereafter, be so guod as to call 
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at the office in Fleet-street, and 
leave his name and address. J] 
should have observed before, I 
believe, that newsmen are not 
confined to London. There are 
many in the great towns and 
cities, who, to save gentlemen 
the trouble of writing to London, 
receive orders from their cus+ 
tomers in the country, forward 
those orders to their correspon- 
dents who are newsmen in Lon- 
don, have the papers sent down 
to them by those newsmen; and, 
when they arrive, send them out 
into the villages by the post. 
This is certainly the proper way 
to do the thing; it is certainly 
better for the readers; and the 
loss, as I said before, is to be 
shared amongst us three, author, 
paper-maker and printer. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





LIST OF NEWS AGENTS, 


IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 


shall republish a list of the London | Alexander, 16, City Terrace, City 


Road. 
Appleyard, 1, Duke Street, Adelphi. 


Arnold and Fetzer, Marchmont 
Street; 56, Mortimer Street; 26, 


Willmott Street. 
Axtell, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Bagshaw, 31, Brydges Street, Covent 
Garden, 
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Bain and Sons, 6, Dartmouth Street, , 
and Palmer's Village, Westmin-! 
ster. 


Banham, 57, Seymour Street, Euston 
Square. 

Bell, Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill. 

Bellamy, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Bishop, Royal Exchange. 

Blackburn, Knightsbridge. 

Boustead, 1, Fludyer Street, West- 
minster. 

Bowderey, 190, Oxford Street. 

Bowles, 26, Somers Place, New 
Road. 

Brooks, 8, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 

Browning, 18, Peter’s.Lane. 

Byfield, 21, Charing Cross. 

Burtenshaw, 132, St. Martin’s Lane. 

Carter, Woburn Buildings, Tavistock 
Square. 

Chabott, Thavies Inn, Holborn, 

Clarke, 21, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 

Clementson, 9, Lambeth Walk. 

Clifford, 5, Inner Temple Lane. 


Cole, London Street, Greenwich. 


Cook, 46, Charlton Street, Somers 
Town. 

Davis, Broad Street, St. Giles’s. 

Davis, Newgate Street. 

Davison, 10, Duke Street, West 
Smithfield. 

Dawson, 12, Cannon Street. 

Dean, 2, Woodstock Street. 

Drew, 17, Portugal Street. 

Dunbar, Wych Street, Strand. 
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Duncombe, Middle Row, Holborn, 


Duncombe, 19, Little Queen Street, 
Holborn, 


Edmunds, Bell Alley, Coleman St, 
Edwards, 53, Newgate Street. 
Eldershaw, 15, Adam Street West. 
Elliott, Drury Lane. 


Ewens, White Hart Place, Kenning- 
ton Lane. 


Farmer, Commercia: Road, White- 
chapel. 


Farquarson, Plumtree 


Giles’s. 
Harris, Bow Street, Covent Garden. 


Hewlett, Dean Street, Soho. 


Street, St. 


Houghton, 161, New Bond Street. 

Holt, 1, Catherine Street, Strand. 

Howes, 7, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 

Hughes, 23, Compton Street, Bruns- 
wick Square, 

Jones, 34, Bury Street, St. James's. 

Kennedy, 113, Bishopsgate Street. 

Kennedy, 125, Fetter Lane. 

Kerly, Stafford Street, Bond Street. 

Kettle, High Holborn. 


King, 23, Chancery Lane, Fleet 
Street. 

Limbird, 143, Strand. 

Lloyd, West Street, Soho. 

Locock, Bedfordbury, near Covent 
Garden. 

Mac Shee, Borough Road, Stones 
End. oer 

Mariborough, 4, Ave Maria Lane. 

Martin, 8, Cornhill. 
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Merrett, 7, St. John’s Square. 


Murcott, 21, Warwick Square, New- 
gate Street. 


Newberry, 5, Hatton Garden. 
Obbard, 4, Little George Street, 


Westminster. 
Onwhyn, 4, Catherine Street, Strand. 
Pecks, 21, St. Martin's Lane. 
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Ray, 2, Creed Lane, Ludgate Street. | 


Reynolds, 11, Old Cavendish Street. | 


Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 
Rowley, 22, Leather Lane, Holborn. 


Scripps, 7, South Molton Street. 





Sergant, Butcherhall Lane, Newgate | 


Street. 
Small, 71, Lisson Grove. 


- Smith, 192, Strand; and 42, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Turpie, Tyler Street, Regent Street. 
Walker, 90, High Holborn. 
Warne, 36, Bell Yard, Fleet Street. 


West, 27, Crescent Street, Hamp- 
stead Road. 


Westley, 159, Strand. 

Willmer, 72, Seymour Street, Euston 
Square. 

Woodham, 34, High Holborn. 


Woodward,7, Bull-head Court, New- 
gate Street. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Turis is a very good old saying. 
It was always a season of rejoie- 


.a sound judgment, 
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ing; and, though that. profligate 
poet, Cnurcniiy, sneers at the 
piety which shows itself, or which 
is accompanied by the eatings and 
drinkings of Christmas, it is a 
pretty well known fact, that, with- 
out good eating and drinking, or 
without a belly full of victuals, at 
least, there can he very little joy. 
It I were to say that I had done 
more than any other man in Eng- 
land to make a merry Christmas 
amongst the poor, and were to 
give no proof of what I said, no 
man would believe me; yet, I be- 
lieve that I have done it, and | 
can say it with less constraint, be- 
cause the assertion is accompanied 
with not the smallest pretence to 
generosity or to charity; but, 
merely a pretension, and, I tras’, 
a fair one, to industry, to pains- 
taking, directed by justice and by 
Some people 
laughed at the idea of the wheat- 
land of a whole farm being pre- 
pared for sowing by the spade 
My farm is not large. There are 
only about seventy acres of arable 
land. My “ wheat laine,” as the 
farmers in Hampshire call it, 
consists, this year, of about twelve 
acres; but that is prepared for 
sowing: it is all dug up, neatly 
and well; and, I could prove, in 
the most satisfactory manner, that 
ithas cost me less than a common 
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good ploughing would have cost 
me. To keep a team, strong 
enough to plough such land well, 
is out of the question, upon a farm 
of so few acres, and in this part 
of the country. I ascertained 
what the ploughing of an acre 
would cost me by hiring; and I 
have turned it over, nine inches 
deep (besides the removal left at 
bottom); I have, in short, turned 
the ninth inch up to the top, and 
I have moved the ground eleven 
inches deep, for less money per 
acre than it would have cost me 
to have it ploughed. The plough 
might have gone seven or seven 
and a half inches down; but, then, 
observe, no plough ever did or 
ever can bring the bottom to the 
top, and put the top at the bottom. 
Then, four heavy horses must go 
along the empty space before the 


This 


seven-inch furrow, then, is laid 


furrow be turned over, 
upon a thing as hard as four heavy 
horses can make it, each horse 
weighing more than half a ton, 
and the ground upon which they 
walk having been previous!) 
smoothed along by the sill of the 
plough. A man must be next to 
an idiot who does not see the wide 
difference between such an opera- 
tion and that of digging, which 
leaves the ground turned com- 
pletely upside down; which leaves 





it without any trampling beneath 
it, to have free communication 
with the atmosphere to a con- 
siderable depth, and. which leaves 
all the little points of the spits 
sticking up to be crumbled down 
by the frost, or, perhaps, dried by 
the wind. 

I am quite satisfied that this land 
will never forget this sort of treat- 
ment; but, if there were no other 
motive; if ploughing were as 
good as digging; and if it costa 
little more, who is to estimate the 
vast advantage to the whole neigh- 
bourhood of the farm, arising from 
the employment of the diggers. 
The tediousness of the operation, 
are words found in the mouths of 
some persons. My men were at 
work, altogether, just six days and 
a half, and it would have killed 
any team of four horses, accom- 
panied with a man and a boy; it 
would have left four big horses 
dead in the field to plough that 
piece of land, eight inches deep in 
the space of eight days.- Inshort, 
it would have taken me, with a 
team to plough it, twice the time 
that I took in the digging of it, 
and there would have been the 
furrows, after all, and the ugly 
unploughed corners, little strips 
by the sides of the hedges ; and the 
pulling of the earth out, a bushel 
at a time stuck upon the plough, 
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to be deposited upon the head- 
lands. 

But, the MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS: what has this to do with 
that? It has this to do with it: 
that my, wheat-land sent home 
seventy-six men on Christmas- 
Eve, with two pounds of bread, 
half a pound of cheese, and two 
pounds and a half of meat, each ; 
not one morsel of which would 
any of those men have had, if it 
had not been for my field, When 
they quitted work, last Saturday 
week, they left about three acres, 
or rather better, to dig ; and, par- 
ticularly, a miserable head-land, 
along which had been carted, in 
the month of November, a hun- 
dred tons perhaps, or more, of 
mangel-wurzel. I should think it 
more likely that there were a hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred tons, 
carted along thathead-land. The 
wheels of the carts, though very 
broad, had, in many places, sunk 
in more than a foot deep. The 
best team that ever went into a 
field, would have merely poked 
this head-land about. Nothing 
buttaking up the ground bit by 
bit, could have put it to rights. 
Here was a tough job to do, and I 
was determined to have it all done 
on Christmas- Eve, wet or dry: so 
that, when the men leit off on the 
Saturday above-mentioned, I told 
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them thatI would have no moredone 
till Christmas-E:e, for that, as 
I was sure to have an extraordinary 
good dinner myself on Christmas- 
Day, so, I thought it but right that 
others should share with me, if 
they would work with me on the 
day before that day. Therefore 
I told them that, on that day, 
wetor dry, or anything but hard 
frost, I was resolved to have the 
field finished, if men would come 
to do it; and, if it were hard frost, 
that | had a couple of tremendous 
heaps of earth, and manure of va- 
rious descriptions, for them to 
move. Luckily, the morning was 
fine, and it did not rain till towards 
the middle of the day. It did rain 
about the middle of the day for a 
couple or three hours, while I was 
gone to see ‘ fauther Galloway - 
at the city Common-Council-man 
election. A part of them, gave 
out, in consequence of the wet, 
and a compromise was made with 
them, with the diminution of half 
a pound of mutton: the others re 

mained and finished the job. In 
the whole, there were seventy~ 
six, and it is very curious, that 
while they were eating their al- 
lowances, or aboutthe same time, 
it pleased providence to reward 
me by a dinner upon a sirloin of 
beef, which weighed, when it went 
down tothe fire, precisely seventy» 
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six pounds, This was by no means 
a contrived coincidence of num- 
bers; for the sirloin was cut off 
and prepared on the Sunday pre- 
ce ling. 

The feelosophers may say what 
they will, and Mr. Brovenam 
may publish silly pamphlets till 
the trunk-makers are tired, about 
the labouring man being refreshed 
by reading works on the sciences, 
and by intellectual feasts, when 
he returns from his labour; but, 
the truth is, that one pound of 
meat is more valued by such man. 
and justly more valued, than all 
the books in the universe. Having 
mentioned Mr. Brougham, I take 
this opportunity of requesting a 
favour of him; namely, that he 
will be so good as to send to Fleet 
Street a small portion of those 
bales of waste paper that he must 
certainly have by him, as the result 
ot his feelosophical publications, 
and particularly his publications 
respecting ‘ granny-schools ” or 
“*dame’’ schools, as I believe he 
calls them. The learned gentle- 
man may turn round upon me and 
ask why I do not stick to the ** best 
public instructors"; and may re- 
mind me that I promised that I 
would send each man home with 
one of these for the instruction of 
I did so; but, the 
““best public instructor’ gave 


his family. 
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I exhausted the whole, 
English and American, too, not 
leaving myself enough to light a 
pipe. I husbanded them with 
great care, too; reserving the Old 
Times to wrap any part that hap- 
pened to be bloody ; and I have.a 
few of old Anna’s articles still Jeft 
for that purpose; but, the main 
store was gone before Christmas- 


way. 


Eve, and I was, as the old women 
say, ina peck of troubles. Most 
of the men had brought baskets or 
bags or handkerchiefs ; but I did 
not like to expose the bread and 
cheese to come in contact with the 
meat ; and, wishing all to be clean 
and nice, I was, onthe Saturday 
night before Christmas-Eve, in 
deep distress as to this article of 
paper. I thought of the Edit- 
burgh Reviews that fell to the 
lot of poor Mr. Constante and 
Sir Watrer Scorrt; but, alas! 
(thought I) they have been with 
the trunk-maker long ago. In this 
dilemma, I cast an eye, a sort of 
despairing and cruel eye at my 
library, just such as some novelist 
describes a starving man to cast at 
a butcher’s shop. It was a lucky 
look; brought consolation in a 
moment, and made me the hap- 
piest man alive: for what should 
I see, piled up upon the top ofa 
great cup-board, but A WHOLE 
BALE OF PARLAMENTARY 
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PAPERS! I flew at them, 
as a terrier does at a rat. 
They consisted of great books, 
in foolscap folio, the sheets of 
which are sown together with a 
hot needle and a burning thread, 
as the women call it. 1 seized 
hold of one of the biggest ; lugged 
it out into the farm-house kitchen, 
called ina couple of men, set 
them down by the fire, with a 
table before them, gave them a 
candle, and showed them how to 
undo the celebrated works of the 
** collective wisdom.” ‘They very 
soon dispatched the job, and we 
had broad sheets prepared for a' 
hundred men in half an_ hour. 
Now, I know that the reader will 
think I am about to stretch: I 
know he will: but I declare most 
seriously, that the first book I laid 
my hands on, and I took the one 
that was at top, was the famous 
Report on Agricultural Distress ! 
Then I became a little select, for 
the fun of the thing, and took Lord 
Joun Russevy’s Report on the 
Causes of the Want of Employ- 
ment. In both | had written with 
my own hand, a great number of 
marginal notes, which, if they 
could read them, would not fail to 
be entertaining to the eaters of 
the victuals. 

Now, Mr. Brovcsam, spare the 
works of this celebrated body, to 
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utter any thing tending to bring 
whom into contempt, dooms the 
unhappy culprit to banishment 
fur life. Spare these works, good 
Mr. Brougham, and send me a 
bale of your pamphlets, especially 
ifthey be printed in whole sheets, 
for, otherwise, they are trouble- 
some, Having this store of Par- 
liamentary Papers, I am in no 
fear of want: they would supply 
me for the digging of the 
whole of my farm twice over; 
but I feel a reluctance to lay 
violent hands on such rare 
productions; and it was, as I 
said before, with a sort of ferocious 
despair that I did it upon the oc- 
casion referred to. Send me, 
therefore, good Sir, a bale of your 
pamphlets. Read, they never can 
be, until common sense shall have 
been banished from England. 
Other opportunities will offer 
for further remarks as to a more 
general application of this scheme 
of mine. Suffice it for the pre- 
sent to say, that the success, | am 
sure, will be complete. Let it be 
observed, that the labourers whom 
I keep in my house, have money 
every week, forming, in the whole 
year, as I calculate, about eight 
pounds ; and they have liberty to 
quit meat any hour that they 
please, being paid every Saturday 
night ; and then they are keepers 
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of their own money, and can lay! ica, while there were liorses doing 
it out when they like. Their | very little, or perhaps, nothing, in 
money will be eight pounds a/the meadows hard by. It is a great 
year, with board, lodging, and | mistake to suppose, that manual 
washing in the house. Let it be | labour is either tedious or expen- 
observed, also, that, to the occa- | sive, if proper means be employed 
sional labourers I say, or order it | in the execution. In the “ Cot- 





to be said, every night: ‘“ You! tage Economy,” I make mention 
‘* may come if you like, on such | of mills for the grinding of flour, 
“<a day : but, if you find work that | and particularly of a litile steel 
‘‘ you like better, go to that work | mill which I had of Mr. Parkes 
‘“‘and leave mine, and that shall} in Fenchurch-street. I then ob- 
‘be no objection to your coming | served, that these mills would be 
““at any other time. I do not | very useful upon a small scale. 
“wish you to look upon your- I have now tried one upon a 
“selves as being at all obliged) pretty large scale. On two of 
‘‘to me: our contract has been | the days of my diggings, I had, 
“for this day. I have had your | onan average, to supply, includ- 
“Jabour: there is your reward, | ing my people at the farm, and 
“and we are, towards one ano-|my own family at Kensington, 
“ ther, just as we were before the about a hundred and sixty pounds 
“ day began.” I never have had a | of bread in a day; that is to say, 
single man to express discontent. | about forty four-pound loaves. 
I have never known even the On Christmas-Eve, one half of 
name of any of these occasional the bread which was delivered out 
labourers but one. They have, vat night, was wheat at 5 o’clock 
according to their strength, la-| onthe morning of that day! From 
boured honestly and cheerfully, wheat it was ground into meal; 
and they have been cheerfully re- | from meal it was dressed into 
warded by me. If I am not'dis- | flour; from flour it was baked inte 
appointed in my expectations, I bread; and all before 4 o’clock in 
will never suffer a horse to go | the afternoon, when I; returning 
upon this wheat-land; no, not! from ‘ Fauther Galloway’s” elec- 
even to carry in the crop. It is | tion, met some of the men car- 
but across another field, to the | rying itover Hammersmith bridge. 
barn; and I have seen hundreds | Two men ground the wheat, and 
of acres of corn carried in upon | dressed the flour; a girl baked 
poles by even the women in Ame- | the bread with the assistance of 
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a man to heat the oven; and 
this, be it observed, is the very 
same bread that I eat myself, 
and the men, as far as I have 
heard any thing of them, all 
declare that a pound of it is worth 
two pound of baker’s bread. Huw 
many men, how many poor men, 
might at this hour be employed 
in this work of grinding and dress- 
ing! There is no mystery in 
the thing: any two men can be 
taught all about it in a minute. 
The country, and particularly 
the environs of London, abound 
with men of property, who have 
the means to set men to work in 
this way; they have the incli- 





nation, ninety-nine times out of 


a hundred, todo good tothe poor; | 


and, how can they serve them so | 
much as in this way, of givin 
employment advantageous to 
themselves, too, observe. I am 
not visionary enough to want to su- 
persede mills. I know that the 
wind and the water have been 
wisely called in to the assistance 
of man; but, it is to his assistance, 
and not to his starvation. In the 
country, where the business of the 
miller and that of the farmer run 
hand-in-band, it is another matter ; 
but, here, where we have to pur- 
chase our flour loaded with the 
profits of three or four interven- 
ing men, why should not gentle- 
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men, who cannot get pure flour 
at any price, have it made in their 
own houses. Any ont-house with 
a clean floor answers the purpose. 
My mill isin my granary: at Ken- 
sington it was in a house in the 
garden. There are places about 
every gentleman’s house, all round 
this town, The expense of the 
mill is a trifle; the expense of a 
flour-dresser a little more; the 
expense of the grinding, reckon- 
ing that you have the bran, is next 
to nothing at all; and, two men, 
while they are at the work, are in 
the dry and are well fed, instead of 
being shivering about the streets 
half starved. I used to get my 
flour from a millerin the country, 
who is a very worthy man, and he 
charged meat the lowest price ; but 
still, by grinding the wheat, I have 
my bread considerably cheapér 
than I could from his flour, which 
was of precisely the same quality 
asmyown. Any gentleman who 


has a mind to try this, will soon 
find himself repaid by the sweet- 


ness of his bread, that is to say, if 
he buy the best wheat, which it is 
always economical to do. The 
mill is put up in the space of an 
hour, by any handy carpenter. It 
is fixed against a post in the 
room. The mill-maker or his 
men will attend, and show any 
body, in a few minutes, how to 
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perform the whole thing, which, as 
I said before, has no mystery in it. 
I have bought, this year, my wheat 
to grind into flour. But, let any 
reader be pleased to reflect on the 
monstrous folly of my sending 
wheat of my own growth from 
Barn-Elm to Uxbridge market, 
that being the nearest considerable 
corn-market ; selling it there to 
some corn-dealer, to a certainty, 
he selling it again to some miller ; 
he selling it again to some Ham- 
mersmith meal-man, perchance ; 
the meal-man, after adding to the 
“« waust improvements” that it had 
probably undergone in the hands 
of the trading miller, selling it to 
some baker at Hammersmith, in 
whose hands it might, possibly, 
not escape other improvements as 
‘< waust’’ as the former; and then, 

at the end of all this, suppose me 
sending to Hammersmith to pur- 
chase bread thus “ waustly im- 
proved,” and carrying within it, 

or, rather, making me leave be- 

hind it, the profits of these four 
intervening men : suppose all this, 
and then you suppose no more 
than what is really generally the 
case in this country of misérable 
paupers and insolent idlers. Oh,no: 
that which I and my family eat in 
the shape of bread, shall be made 
into that shape on the spot on 
which the wheat shall grow. Thus 


een 
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itis in America, observe. There 
are no hand-mills, that I know of, 
in that country ; but the wheat or 
the rye or whatever it may be, is 
carried by the farmer to the mill. 
and brought back in flour ; there 
are no middle men to have profits 
out of it: no money passes: part 
of the corn is given for the grind- 
ing: and, so it was in England, 

to he sure, until these wretched 
times, when it has become the 
fashion for farmers wives and 
daughters to drive the household 
work out of the house, that they 
may have time for their novels, 
their music and the rattling of 
their tea-tackle. At any rate, 
as the great cry is want of em- 
ployment, I here: practically 
show to gentlemen of real huma- 
nity, and not the sham stuff about 
liberality and philanthropy, how 
they may add to the meals of the 
labouring people, to a very great 
extent, at any rate, 


W. COBBETT, 





AMERICAN TREES AND 
SEEDS. * 


Tuais being the last opportunity 
that I shall have of inserting my 


American catalogue in the Regis- 
ter, I now do it, being persuaded, 


at the same time, that my readers 
will be rather Henan with it than 
otherwise. » hee 





CATALOGUE 


OF 


AMERICAN TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, AND SEEDS, 
FOR SALE 


BY Mn. conszrr. 
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N. B. Gentitemen who may 
“want Trees or Seeds will please 
to apply (either personally. or by 
letter) at Kensington, where my 
place of residence is well known ; 
or at the Office of the Register, 
No. 183, Fleet-street.—If the ap- 
plication be made by letter, it 
would be far the best way to direct 
the letter to Fleet-atreet, addressed 
to me. It will then reach me 
without any delay; and the order 
will be executed directly, if re- 
quired ; and, if Gentlemen wish 
to have the Trees kept to the 
Spring (the last half of March. 
and the first half of April being 
very good times for planting), they 
shall be put by, kept with care, 
and sent off at the time requested. 





I am this day taking up (I 
believe) not much short of a mil» 
lion of trees by the hands of six- 
teen Englishmen, boarded and 
lodged in my farm-house, and 
about thirty Englishmen, Irish- 
men, and Scotchmen promiscu- 
ously, who, in these short days, 
give me their labour in exchange 
for 2 lbs. of bread, such as every 
one of my family eats, and such 
as the ladies and gentlemen of 
two gentlemen’s families, have 
requested the favour to be sup- 
plied with. It is, indeed, the 
very best bread I ever tasted, 
made from flour ground by my 
own men in one of Mr. Panxe’s 
most useful little steel mills; but 
from wheat for which I gave at 
2E 
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the barn door seven shillings and|marched off, as soon as they were 
sixpence a bushel, while the ave-|apprized of the conditions; and 


rage price of wheat is less than|that all the Englishmen stuck 


six shillings. Besides these 2lbs.! close to the stuff, and the whole 


of bread per day, I give these! marched off at night, with the fruit 


“‘ helps,” as the Americans very | of their labour wrapped up in an 
cr. 


correctly call them, half a pound| American “ best public instruc- 


of good sound Cheshire cheese, | ¢or.”” Oh! how it would have glad- 
| dened the heart of Mr. Broveuam, 
| 
| 





and 2 lbs. of mutton or pork, just 


as it may suit me, taking the|to see them trudging off in their 


whole sheep or whole pig pro- rags, delighted, as he would have 
miscuously, but keeping all the supposed, with the “ antullactooal 
heads and feet and shanks for yaparst” that they were about to’ 
myself. ‘enjoy ; and how glad was I to be 

I began to put this system in able, consistently with my own 
operation yesterday morning (3rd interest too, to send home to a 
December) at Kensington.  Fif- end supper of bread and meat, a 
teen sons of the “sister kingdom” | score of my countrymen, to whom 
came in to render me their assist-!1 had been obliged to make an 
ance, and they were followed, in| @dvance upon their bread and 
a short time afterwards, by Eng- | cheese, in order to enable them to 
lishmen who are absolutely in|/tug on till night, though, God 
want of food. The sons of Sr. knows, that night was but a few 
Parrick had not, it seemed, been | hours distant from the morning. 


duly apprized, nor any of them, as} The reason alleged by the Irish- 


they said, of the species of reward 
they were to receive for their help. 
It is curious to observe, that nine 


out of the fifteen Irishmen, actu- 


ally put down the spade, and. 
i 








‘men for wanting part of the pay 


ment in money, was, that they had 
RENT to pay: just so, said 1; 
and that is just the very reason 


why you shallhave no money from 
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me. Come and share, if you 
choose, in our food; but one far- 
thing of my money shall never go 
to an Irish landlord, not even in 
the purchase of Irish provisions. 
To-day (4th Dec.) the “ helps” 
have considerably increased in 
number. For many reasons, | 
work in this way by fits and starts. 
The “ helps” want to be instructed 
in their work. I, myself, must be 
present with them, and also my 
foreman. Our time, and especi- 
cially mine, is precious ; and there. 
fore I have done, in one day, by 
forty men, what another would 
have done in twenty days by two 
men. I bring the whole body to- 
gether at their work, so as to have 
every man under my eye at one 
and the same time. I take notice 
of their different capacities ; and 
in about an‘hour after they begin, 


all having begun with the spade 


to take up trees, the distribution of 


the labour is made : some taking 
up trees ; some sorting them, the 
large from the small ; some count- 
ing them into hundreds and thou- 


sands ; some laying them by the 
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heels in little rows, after they are 
counted ; some carrying them from 
those who have counted them, to 
those who are laying them regu- 
larly by the heels. I began yes- 
terday morning ; and, by this day 
week, I shall not be far from being 
done. Then, when an order is 
received (if the weather be open), 
it can be executed instantly, as 
there will be some men at Ken- 
sington, constantly packing up 
trees, from this time to the middle 
of April, but not later. 

The orders which | have hitherto 
received, could not be well exe- 
cuted until now. Now, however, 
these all shall be executed di- 
rectly ; all ofthem before Saturday 
night. I beg to add here, for the 
information, and for the real use 
of gentlemen in the country, that 
they suffer greatly in the business 
of planting, from supposing, that 
persons who call themselves nur- 
serymen and gardeners, must be 


The 


deuce is in it, if I can want ex- 


had for works of this sort, 


perience in this way; and I de- 


clare, most sincerely, that I would 
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not exchange my sixteen men, who 
are, all of them, except two, di- 
rectly from the plough, for any 
twenty men that I could select 
from the best managed nurseries 
in and about London. The coun- 
trymen are attentive; they are 
careful; and, as we used to find 
them in the army, they are, above 
all things, tractable and obedient. 
Every officer in the army knows, 
that it is easier to stick upright, 
and to make strut along likea Lord, 
a score of round-backed coun- 
try fellows that drag their heavy 
heels two feet behind their nose, 
than it is to give any thing of to- 
lerable appearance to one single 
artisan, or broken down dandy. 
They take notice of what you say 
to them; they do what they are 
bidden to do; and I have always 
found, that one clear explanation, 
that one showing particularly, was 
quite enough. They have no in- 
fernal conceit and pride to get 
over ; they look upon the most mi- 
nute part of your instruction, as 


being of some importance ; their 


ploughmen’s or ploughboy’s habits 
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have taught them to KEEP ON;; 


and every man knows, who knows 
any thing of this matter, that itis 
the tortoise and not the hare, that 
arrives at the end first. 

Having given this account of 
the way in which I am preparing 
my trees for sale, I shall now pro- 
ceed to give a list, first of the seve- 
ral forest trees; placing against 
each, remarks here and there, as 
I may think it necessary. The 
reader will see, that I have intro- 
duced into this list, one of the 
Bircues, which I lately observed 
were all too small for sale this 
year. When I came to examine 
them, I found that there were some 
of the White Birch that were quite 
big enough for transplanting into 
a little nursery. These, therefore, 
though there are but few of them, 
I shall sell; and that, too, at the 
common price of forest trees, 
though I have so few: first come, 
first served ; and those who cannot 
have them this year, can, if they 
choose, have them next. 

I think it necessary to repeat 


the remark, that, to save the trou- 
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ble of much writing, | have num- 
bered all the Trees and Shrubs; 
and also the Apple Trees; but 
that these numbers do not follow 
one another regularly, having 
been made to correspond with, or 
rather to indicate the several 


sorts of Trees and Shrubs, at the 


time when I sowed the seeds of 


them ; and I was obliged to place 
the numbers regularly after one 
another in my List, according to 
the order in which I received the 
seeds, But, any Gentleman may 
save hims 2if the trouble of writing 
he name of any Tree or Shrub, 
and just use the number instead : 
for instance, if a Gentleman want 
** Deciduous Cyprus,” and want 
a hundred of them, he writes in 
his list, 100 of No. 10, and so on. 
With this preface, which I have 
not been able to make so clearly 
explanatory as I should wish, 
without taking up more of the 
time of the reader than he may 
be desirous to bestow upon such 
a subject, I shall now insert my 
List. 





FOREST TREES. 


No. 1. Locusr. (Pseudo Acasia.) 
Ist Class, 10s. for 100. 
2d Class, 8s. — 100. 
3d Class, 6s. — 100. 


I had divided the. Locusts, in 


my list of th r day, into five 
classes; but/ipon taking them up, 
[ find thaf they cannot, consistent 


with any reason or utility, be divid- 
ed into more than three classes. 
The prices of the five were, 10s., 8s., 
6s., 4s., and 2s., making an average 
of 6s. I now divide them as above, 
and the average is still the same. 
There are very few really weak 
plants this year. Those of the third 
class are short, and a few of them 
weak; but, they will make very 
fine plants next year. ‘The other 
two classes may go into plantations 
directly, and will beat any trees of 
double their height. The biggest 
are the best, to be sure; hut the 
2d class will do very well. I would 
recommend the 3d class to be put 
into a Nursery in a Kitchen Garden, 
fora year, rows at 2 feet apart, and 
planis at six inches. Any one who 
disposes of a plat of ground thus, 
and cuts the trees off at an inch 
from the ground, in May, or before 
mid June, will be surprised at the 
coppice that he will have in the 
Autumn. But weeds must not be 
suffered to choke them in May, 
June and July. 


No 4. White Ash. (Frarinus 
Americana.) 4s, for 100, 


No. 5. Black Ash. (Frazxinus 
Sambucifolia.) 4s. tor 100, 


No. 116. Red Ash. ‘(Frarinus 
Rubra.) 4s. for 100. 


These are, all of them, some of 
the finest seedlings that I ever 
saw. All the Black Ash are fit to 
go into plantations alone; and, as 
to the other two, they camo up $0 
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thick, that there are many small | 
ones amongst them which [ propose 
to keep (atter transplanting them) 
until another year. If, however, 
any Gentleman should wish to have 
a parcel of these little ones, which 
are much taller, however, than I 
ever saw an Funglish seedling Ash, 
he may have them at 3s. a hundred. 


No. 6. Praxr. (Planus Ocei- 
dentalis.) 5s. tor 100. 


In my last list, I put down these 
at ten shillings a hundred, having so 
very few, that are at any size at all; 
but, upon reflection, [I think it will 
be better to charge at once that 
which I think | can afford them at 
in future ; and that is, five shillings 
ahundred. Ll have now discovered 
the mode of making the seed grow. 
I have many thousands of the plants, 
which | shall transplant by and by, 
and which will be fine plants next 
fall, a foot or two high; but I have 
very few large enough to trust out of 
my own hands, at present, and though 
the greater part of them are already 
ordered at fen shillings a hundred, I 
shall sell them at five. 


No, 93. Turip-rner. (Lyrioden- 
drum Tulipicfera.) 10s. for 
100. 


Treesare likechildren, and, indeed, 
all animals, in one respect; namely, 
the better the breed of them, the 
more plague vou have to raise them, 
as | have found by a sort of hogs, 
that | got from Mr. Price, of Ryall 
in Worcestershire; the only fault 
of which, when once I have got 
them, is to keep them from being 
fat, for if not kept poor, which is 
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very dificult, the wretches will not 
breed ; and I have a sow, which | 
dare say will weich five and twenty 
score, that was a passenger from 





Worcester to London, in a little} 
crockery-ware crate, which came by | 
the canal, early in April last. These | 
tulip-trees, of which to see the eal 
is very difheult, give vou no notice | 
as to the precise year that they wil 
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come up from the seed; a few come 
up the first year; some the second] 
and some the third; and some even 
the fourth. I have, by dint of per- 
severance, got a pretty good parcel 
of these, about four or five inches 
high, while 1 bave a talip-tree plank, 
fourteen feet long, and between three 
and four feet wide in every part of it, 
which is to serve as a dining-table 
for all my men and maids, and which 
will very well accommodate half-a- 
duzen more. This tree will grow as 
well in England as in America; as 
freely and as straight; and I have 
seen them many times a hundred 
feet high as straight as a gun-stick, 
The crooked things that we see in 
England are raised from /ayers; and 
let it always be remembered, thata 
layer is a branch of a tree, and can 
never become any thing but a limb of 
a tree; and a limb, as all the world 
knows, is not a trunk, 


No. 8. Cenar, Rep. (Juniperis 
Virginiana.) 5s. for 100. 


These, from which come the wood 
to make the pencils with, and which 
wood ts as durable as the locust, are 
as difhenlt little gentlemen as a man 
would wish to have to do with. God 
knows how many kegs of the seeds 
I have sown, but at last [ have gota 
vood lot of them. Thev are like, in 
point of size, a seedling fir tree of the 
spruce kind; und i dare say great 
care must be taken in the transplant- 
ing ef them; but they are hardy, 
after they have taken rout, and even 
more hardy than the Scotch fir, while 
their wood is so preciously valuable. 
The word Vir giniana, inserted in the 
Botanical name, would induce the 
reader to believe, that they are a Na- 
tive ofonly the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica. The fact is this, that, when 
American trees and shrubs were first 
introduced into England, Virginia, 
which took its name from that most 
chaste creature *“ good old Betsey,” 
who used to hang her loving sutyects 
if they refused to be evidence against 


themselves, before her high Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commigsioners, and 
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who used to make their bodies, some- jbiggest tree that the world has ever 
times longer and sometimes shorter}seen; and certainly it is one of the 


by the rack; Virginia was, fora long 


most beautiful. The leaves are 


time, the only part of North Ame-/somewhat like those of an ever- 


rica, which was at al! familiar with 


green cypress, but the branches go 


Englishmen, who, indeed, for some! out horizontally, like those of a 


time, called the whole country Vir- 
ginia. Hence, the botanists clapped 
the various Latin declinations of the 
name Virginia, to the end of all the 
plants brought from any part of that 
country; but the Red Cedar is as 
mucna a native of New Jersey, the 
state of New York, all the states to 
the North of it, as far as New Hamp- 


Spruce Fir; and when the branches 
are doaded with leaves, they hang 
down from the point. When green, 
the tree is singularly beautiful, but 
still more so, when it begins to 
change from a green toa reddish 
hue. There is one at Barn Elm, 
which is about filty or sixty feet 
high, straight as a line, and the 


shire, and covers the barren parts of | leaves of which are still hanging on, 


Long Island, as thickly as ever it co- 
vered any of the parts of Virginia. 
These trees grow upon the very poor- 
est of soil on Long Island, and there 
the seeds, from which | raised these 


trees, were gathered. The young trees 
come up trom the seeds dropping 
upon the ground. The wood is well 
known from its red heart and famous 


durability; and it is curious enough | 


to be worth observation, that, in the 
long continuance of snow during the 
winter, it is the general practice to 
chop off loads of the boughs, whieh 
are then in their deepest zreen, to 
bring them in as food for sheep. I 
kept more than a hundred sheep 
during the winter, principally upon 
cedar boughs, and the leaves of the 
Indian corn; and kept them very well 
too; and I never had a sheep die all 
the time I was in Long Island. Now, 
I do not recommend any body to pur- 
chase these little things ; and [ have 
no experience to guide me as to the 
facility and difficulty of making them 
take root when they are transplart- 
ed; but I have no doubt of being 
enabled to transplant them with suc- 
cess; and if I do not sell them, I shall 
transplant them all in the spring. If, 
however, I keep them anoiher year, 
the price must be double at least. 


No. 10. Cypress Decinvovs. 
(Cupressus disticha.) 10s. for 
100. 

This, next to the Occidental 

Plane, and the White Pine, is the 


as indeed they are upon these little 
plants of mine. They are very easy 
to transplant; and if a clump were 
to be made of thein without any 
other trees amongst them, many of 
my plants might go into plantations 
immediately. They should not be 
shaded by other trees; but if they 
were to stand in arich nursery for 
one year, and were pou taken 
care of, they might take their chance 
in any plantations. Ido not know 
the price of these things in the nur 
series, but if any one can get them 
there for as many shillings as I ask 
pence, he may, | suppose, think 
them cheap. : 


No. 12. Honry Locust. (Gledit- 
sia triacanthos.) 4s. tor 100, 


In my former list; published on 
the tenth of November, I put these 
at six shillings a hundred; but I 
wish to make them cheap enough 
to be planted for hedges, tor which 
they must be the very best trees 
that ever grew. About six hundred 
| of them, in two rows, at a foot apart, 
| the plants eighteen inches apart in 
the row, and a plantin one row 
coming opposite the interval in the 
other row, the plants well cultivated 
and kept clean for two years, and 
‘all cutdown nearly to the ground 
‘the second year alter planting, 
would, at the end of the fourth year, 
make a tence that no animal, either 
upon two legs or upon four, would 
everdaretuface. A rat might creep 
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under at the bottom, and possibly |are now to have gold in earnest ; as 
a rabbit, by removing the earth a|‘“‘ worthless rugs” are soon to disa 

little, but nothing can face the|pear, I shall be content with three 
thorns of this tree, with which the }shillings, particularly as these things 
branches are so thickly beset, and | are raised with great facility, as rough 
which, the principal thorns of the |cultivation sulhces for them, and as 
three (for they come in threes) being | they are attended with comparatively 
an inch and a half long, are, without | little trouble, from the beginning to 
any exaggeration, as sharp, and much | the end. They may all go into 
strongerthan aneedle. It is impos- | plantations at once, the miain root 
sible for art to form any thing more | Shortened to five inches in length, 
acute than the point; and no ordi-/and the fibres tipped with a sharp 
nary man could ever break the ripen- | Knife. ‘fhe size of this tree is ime- 
ed thorns with his tingers. The thorns ™ense; but it is greatly given to 
are frequently made use of in Ame- | branching out at a little distance 
rica in the mending of harness, or in from the ground. [ had last yeara 
such like ways. Besides this, the plate, representing the trunk of one 
fast growth of the tree and the of these trees, that grew in the State 
great beauty of its foliage, which isiof New York, twenty-six feet in cir- 
precisely like that of the Mimosa or cumference at the base, and very 
Sensitive Plant, only upon a larger little smaller at twenty feet from the 
scale. ‘The tree grows to about forty |ground. The wood is blacker than 
or fifty feet high. Its wood is of a|/mahogany, but not so bright. It is 
deep yellow, very close texture, must 4 solid durable timber; and is used, 
be valuable for any cabinet-work ;| Mrcuavx tells us, as KNEES in the 
but Michaux, though he says it is| building of ships, the timber being 
good and durable, says it is inferior fully as strong as ordinary oak ; and 
in point of durability to the Locust, the numerous limbs of the tree ren- 





or Pseudo Acasia. der them peculiarly apt for the fur- 
No. 17. Ware Beecu. (Fagus eagiipe,. of these knees. 
Sylvestris.) No. 20. Hickory. (Juglans To- 


No. 18 Rep Bescn. (Fagus maent) fe. for S08. 
Ferruginca. Each 4s. for}. This tree is of very slow growth 
400 for the first two or three years. If 


; they are to be planted amongst other 
These seedlings ought to go intoa trees, they must have a year in a 


nursery for a year. They are little good nursery, else they will be over- 
things, but a little higher than ours! shaded and kept down. When once 
generally are the first year, owing, | they begin to start off, they get on 
however, perhaps, to the excellence | apace, and make a very beautiful tree 
of the ground in which they have/of the height and size of an ordi- 
been sown, and to the very great care | nary beech. The wood is made use 
which has been taken of them, in | of for all purposes where toughness 
common with the rest of iny plants. | js required, and pliability at the same 
They have no other peculiar merit) time, in which last respect it sur- 
that I know of, in England, than} passes even the White Oak. They 
that they differ from each other in! are more difficult to raise from the 
appearance as trees, and that both! seed than the Black Walnut, and the 
ditfer somewhat from our Beech. | nuts are not so easily obtained. 


No 19. Brack Watnut. (Jug-| No. 21. Persimon. (Diospiros 
fans Nigra.) 3s. for 100. Virginiana.) 4s, for 100. 


In my former list, I have put four; Hereis another Virginiana! Though 
shillings against these; but, as wey tee tree grows here and there in all 


\ 
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parts of the country, during the) 
stretch from north to south. It does 
not attain a greater height than 
furty or fifty feet in general, bears a 
sort of plumb, a little smaller than 
the green gage plumb, and of a red- 
dish colour. Muicnavx calls it the 
American Lancewood. And he says, 
that in the southern States, where 
the rest of the woods have been cut 
down, the Persimons have always 
been preserved. He praises even the 
fruit. At any rate, it is a very beau- 
tiful tree, and with proper pruning, 
would grow up na tate vel shape, 
and sufficiently quickly. He says, 
that it is used by turners for large 
screws, and that the negroes employ 
it for wedges, in splitting the trunks 
of trees; and he particularly observes, 
that itis better than any other wood 
in America, as shafts for chaises aud 
poles for coaches. 


No. 22. Witp Brack CHerry. 
(Cerasus Nigra, Virginiana.) 
3s. for 100. 


~ Another Virginiana, which shows, 
by the bye, what a folly it is for men 
to give names to things, before they 
really know any thing about the 
matter. LongIsland, aud parts much 
more to the north, are well set with 
these trees. I had one, which was 
more than 90 feet high, standing at 
the side of my house in Long Island. 
I saw one more than one hundred 
feet high, which had a hole in its 
trunk, where a limb had been blown 
off, cut down by a farmer, for no 
other purpose than that of getting 
at the honey of a swarm of wild bees, 
that had made their combs in its 
trunk, and which had collected to- 
gether for him there, a couple of 
flour barrels full of wax and honey. 
The Americans are avery gentle and 
compassionate people ; but they have 
nu mercy on either trees or bees. 
The wood of this cherry is red, or 
at least ofa pale red. It is beautiful 
in the making of furriture of all 
sorts ; it is very beautiful in its fo- 
liage, and still more so in its flower, 
which hangs down sometimes in im- 
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mense quantities, from a height of 
sixty or seventy feet, The tree, like 
the Hickory, though not so much so, 
goes on but slowly for a year or two; 
but, then mounts at a great rate pro« 
vided only it be not put under the 
shade of other trees. The trees should 
stand pretty close together, in one 
and the same plantation, exclusive of 
all other trees, These that I have 
ought to go intu the nursery for one 
year: they are very easily moved; 
very seldom éail ; and will, like other 
trees, move better the second time 
than the first. I put these at4s. a 
hundred the other day; but, foresee- 
ing that Lonp Govericu will never 
again dispense ‘ worthless rags ” 
Jrom the portals of an ancient but con- 
stitutional monarchy, | am induced 
now to sell them at three shillings a 
hundred, though the devils do lie 
two years in the ground, and though 
they have for two years past played 
me the trick of not coming up at all, 


No. 30. Catapa. (Bignonia 
Catalpa.) 4s, for 100. 


I should suppose that while I offer 
these plants for less than a halfpenny 
apiece, though these, which now 
happen to have, have been once re- 
moved, No nurseryinan can or ought 
to sell them under a shilling apiece, 
if for so little ; my object is to make 
the thing general; and to make it 
general, it must be sold at a cheap 
price. ‘The tree thrives in the coldest 
parts of the United States; it gets to 
a considerable size ; its wood 1s yel- 
low, and is, I believe, as durable as 
that of the Locust, but it does not 
grow so fast, and does not attain 
to any thing near the size of the 
Locust, though it sometimes rises 
to the height of forty feet or 
wore, It is valuable, where Locusts 
are to be had as an ornamental 
tree: the leaf, which is very large, 
and of a fine pale green, keeps its 
freshness all the summer long, and its 
flowers are much more beautiful than 
thuse of the horse chesnut, and hang 
from the branches in the most ele- 
gant manner. From a want of a 
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knowledge of the nature of the tree 
in its natural size, it has generally 
been planted in England as a mere 
shrub, and of course has pined under 
the shade of Joltier trees, or has been 
kept cut down to prevent its rising 
above Laurels, Lilacs and Guelder 
Roses, and, of course, has very sel- 
dom come into bloom; but where- 
ever it has had a fair chance, it has 
grown and blown as well here as in 
America, There is one at Hampton 
Court, which was fulf of bloom this 
year. I have seen but one other this 
summer, which was also full of bloom, 
and that stands tn the parish of Ful- 
ham, near a genteel house, a little 
further on from Walham Green to 
Fulham, than the end of the road 
turning down to Parson’s Green, 


No. 14. Wurre Biren. (Betula 
populifolia.) 4s. tor 100. 


I had, before, given a statement of 
my situation, with regard to this tree. 
I thought, that aid the plants were 
too small for sale; but in taking 
them up for the purpose of trans- 
planting, | found that there were a 
few that would do very well. The 
root is ten times as big as the plant: 
it snould be cut off with a sharp knife, 
so as to leave it about three or four 
inches long, put into a little nursery, 
the side shoots pruned off during the 
summer, and in the fall, each will be 
a lit:le tree, from two to three feet 
high. All thatis so well known about 
the hardiness of our own Birch, ep- 
plies to all the birches of America, 
which, as Mitter observes in his 
famous book, besides being far more 
beautiful than ours in colour as well 
as in form, grow to a much greater 
size, form an erect tree like a beech, 
and, as Miter says, grow faster 
and are more tough for hoops and 
such like purposes, while the trunk 
is very far from being despicable, 
when used as timber. One of the 
great qualities of the Birch is, that 
it is, I believe, the very earliest of 
all deciduous trees in putting forth 
its leaves in the spring, and it pre- 
serves those leaves till very late in 
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the fall. For many years, I ob 
served (so true is nature) that th 
pheasants never began to crow till 
we could see the Birch leaves from 
the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
The Birch will grow in any land; 
on a sand bank, in aswamp, in 
clay, and in gravel; and, as far 
as I have observed, every where 
equally fast. 


No. 117. Warer Locust. (Gle- 
ditsta monosperma.) 5s. for 
100. 

There is a mistuke about the price 
of these inthe last list. I have very — 
few of them; they area variety of 
the Locust, but with a smaller 
Hower, and a shorter seed pod. 


No. 25. Sassarras. (Laurus Sas- 
safras.) 1s. each. 


Notwithstanding we are sure to 
have gold, I cannot bring myself to 
lower the price of these; for, I am 
very sure, that all that I have, would 
not, at a price of a shilling apiece, 
repay me for my outgoings, in my 
endeavours to introduce this tree 
into common cultivation in Eng- 
land. 1 have said enough about 
this tree before, and do not like to 
repeat it here; but I must say that 
it would be a greater acquisition to 
ihe country, than almost any other 
tree, except the Locust, the Black 
Walnut, the White Oak, the Ashes 
and the Elms. 


No. 2. Wairr Oak. 
Alba.) 4s. for 100. 


The qualities of this tree have 
been so often mentioned by me, that 
I need say nothing about them here. 
These seedlings are the tallest I ever 
saw, and I am sorry to say I have 
but very few of them. They have, 
in general, made a second shoot, 
three or four inches long. Few as 
they are in number, I will not raise 
the price; but when they are gone, 
I cannot make more of them. 


No. 84. Live Oak. (Quereus Vi- 


rens.) 10s. for 100. 
This is what we call the Evergreen 


(Quercus 
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Oak, and what the Americans call) 
the Live Oak, because it is green-or 
olive when other oaks have no leaves, 
and look as if they were dead. Ac- 
cording to Micuawx’s account, and 
according .to my own observatiun, 
the tree grows just as well here, and 
attains as great a size, as it does in 
America, where, as he justly ob- 
serves, it very much resembles in 
—_ a good large, short-trunked 
apple tree, sending forth limb upon 
limb in every direction, each limb 
rivalling the trunk in potnt of size. 
This shape of its timber renders it 
peculiarly fit for knees in-ship build 

¢; and as to durability, it is abso- 
lutely imperishable. Ihave a piece 
of Live Oak now, which my corre- 
spondent assures me hasbeen stand- 
ing out of doors, or rather lying upon 
the ground in a ship-yard in New 
York, for more than 50 years. Hence 
it is, that all American ships, that 
are advertized for SALE, are posi- 
tively asserted to be built of Live 
Oak and. Cedar, two sorts of. trees, 
which, if the very last of them were 
cut down in the country, would not 
make the tenth part of the ships, 
which have been asserted to consist 
of them; besides which, the Live 


Oak is as heavy as Lignum Vite, if 


not heavier; a species of lying, how- 
ever, which we cannot regard as a sin 
of a very deep die, when we recollect, 
that the cheese which comes from 
Stilton would, very likely, in one 
year, if it could be turned into brick 
or stone, build the houses of a parish 
more populous than Stilton. That 
this very hardy and beautiful ever- 
green, which, if the trees be planted 
pretty closely and pruned up a little, 
will attain the height of forty or fifty 
feet, is as hardy as an English Oak, 
and will grow as well in this climate, 
any body may be satisfied, who will 
go and look at the Live Ouks in Kew 
Gardens, or at Good Wood, in Sussex. 
Why not make a-plantatiun of them, 
and of themonly? What a beautiful 
thing on the-side of a hull; and they 


will grow en any'soil ; and Micnaux: 


says, that the more they get of the 
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sea breeze the better; from which 
breeze, it is well known, our oaks’ 
thach in the most conspicuous mans 
ner. My plants are seedlings, and 
ought to go into a nursery fora year, 
but not more. I bave but very few 
comparatively, with tlie acorns I 
sowed; and at the above price I 


shall hardly make both ends meet, 


SHRUBS. 


No. 40. Pricey Asu. (Frazi- 
nus Ornus Americana.) Ad. 
each. 


I know nothing of this shrub, exe 
cept trom the description I have had 
of it. {ts leaves are just like those 
of an Engiish ash, It rises witha 
long slender stem, with hardly any 
branches, and has, it seems, flowers 
at the end of the shoots, Its stem is 
prickly, like that of the dog-rose, It 
is a plaguing thing enough, and has 
laid very sulkily three years in the 
ground, but has grown pretty freely 
this suinmer, and.is to all appearance 
a fast-yrowing thing. 


No. 45. Nerriewoop. (Celtis 
Occidentalis.) 4d. each. 
This is a very rare shrub in the 
country from which it comes; it is 
of the tallest order, and grows very 
fast. The Canadian French call it 
bois inconru or unknown woud, 


No. 47. Srarr-rree. (Celastrus 
Scandens.) 4d. each. 


I do not know any thing about it. 

No. 48. Curerara ALNIFOLIA. 
4d. each. 

No, 49. Jupas-TRE. 


( Cereis.) 


No. 50. Bienonia Rapicans, 
4d. each. 


This last is the American trum 
pet-flower, that creeps up walls and 
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houses, that produces large and fine 
blossoms, resembling somewhat the 
mouth of a trumpet, and that is more 
ornamental than almost any thing 
that covers walls or sides of houses 
It wants no nails or shreds, but sends 
its claws into the bricks or stones 
and shifts for itself. 


No. 54. Haresia Terraprera. 
Ad. each. 


I know nothing about it. 


No. 57. Iron Woop. (Carpinus 
Ostrya.) 4d. each. 


By some mistake there were three- | 


pence put against this name in the 
place of fourpence. I know not 
whether the wood be worthy of this 
appellation; but I am sure the seed 
is, for it must have two years in the 
ground, and even then it comes up 
with great reluctance. 


No. 58. SympnoniA RACEMOSA. 
4d. each. 
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I know nothing about this shrub, | so Lit, fe 
only that it is a fast grower, and that/ reason, it is used by shipwrights for 


its seeds lie two years In the ground. 


No. 61. Dog Woon. 
Florida.) 4d. each. 


I have formerly said enough about 
this very early and beautiful shrub, 
which would be in full bloom here, 
in the month of March. <A mortally 
troublesome tellow, coming up the 
second year, justsvon enough for our 
frosts to give it anip. I thus lost 
full five-sixths of mine this year 
Those that remain are very fine 
plants, and their leaves, as red as 
blood, are yet hanging on them. 


(Cornus 


No. 66. Fox-crare. (Vitis Vul- 
pina.) 4d.each. 

I have said enough of this before. 
Well calculated to creep up and co- 
ver over stunted oid trees, in any 
soil, 


No. 67. Pyrus ArsBuriro.ia. 
4d. each. 


| of the colour of its seed. 
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This is a very fine shrub, it being 
already a fuot high. Its seed lies in 
the ground two years; but then 
comes up very well. 


No. 89. Sour Twupeno. 
capitata.) 4d. each. 


No. 90. Lance Tuerto. (Nyssa 
grandidentata.) 4d. each. 


These are tall, beautiful decidu- 
ous shrubs, that attain a conside- 
rable height, and that grow very 
fast. They did not come up till last 
spring, and are now of a good height. 


(Nyssa 


No. 97. Brack Gum. (Nyssa 
Sylvatica.) 4d. each, 


A taller shrub, Mrcuavux says, 
than either of the Tupelos. Some- 
times it rises sixty or seventy feet, 
with a trunk twenty inches in dia- 
‘meter; the leaves are five or six 
inches long. He represents the wood 
as of great utility for cogs and naves 
of small dimensions, on account of 
its being so difficult to split, for which 


‘the caps of masts, and for blocks, 


whenever it can be got. The quantity 


' wanted for these uses in America 1s 


so great, that the occidental plane is 
generally resorted to for blocks, it 
being equally difficult to split; but 


being lighter, it is not so good for 


| ship blocks as this BlackGum. I have 


found it an extremely difficult gen- 
tleman to bring out of the ground 
when it got in it. 


No. 87. Rep Bay. (Laurus Caro- 
liniensis.) 4d. each. 


This is an evergreen, which the 
Americans call Red Bay, on account 
This laurel 
rises, Michaux says, to the height 
of sixty or seventy feet, with a trunk 
sometimes twenty inches in diameter. 
[ have found. them sufficiently diffi- 
cult to raise, and my correspondent 
found it still more difficult to get the 
seed. The plants are very fine, al- 


though not large, as indeed seedlings 
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cannot very well be. I never saw any 
one of them in England. 


No. 71. Atruea Frurex. 4s. for 
100. 


That is to say, as my readers 
know very well, less than a halfpenny 
a-piece for a shrub, the leaves of 
which have not, even to this day, 
dropped off, or have but just dropped 
off, and which I saw in full bloom, 
within this month, at Mr. Mat- 
coms’s nursery at Kensington, The 
beauty of the shrub may be easily 
guessed by his having selected a 
patch of it to plant just by the side 
of the turnpike road, to attract the 
attention of the lovers of shrubs. 
His appeared to me, to be about 
fuur years old, and as a nurseryman, 
he ought to sell every one of them 
for as much money as I sell a hun- 
dred of mine; but my object is, to 
make the cultivation of them gene- 
ral, in England; and I am enabled 
to sell at the price I do, from the 
facilities I have of obtaining the 
seed, and with regard to other cir- 
cumstances connected with the 
rearing of the plants. I would re- 
commend to purchasers to put my 
seedlings into a nursery fora year, 
and then plant them out, In clumps 
of low shrubs this surpasses almost 
any thing I know of. It removes 
well, it grows fast, aud is, in every 
respect, a most beautiful shrub. 
The money for them is really not 
worth naming ; but still the great 
‘numbers make them amount to 
something. 


APPLE TREES. 
No. 1. Newtown Pippin. 
No. 2. Rhode Island Greening. 
No. 3. Fall Pippin. 


If I had now to make a fruit gar- 
den, I would have only these three 
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Long Island Codling and Conklin’s 
Pie-Apple, at the most.—No, 3 is 
every thing that can be wanted for 
cooking, as well as eating, from 
September till December; No. 2 
from November to mid-January ; and 
No. 1, from that time to the end of 
May. This is the real good fruit ; 
and, indeed, most people, even in 
England, know the tact very well.— 
But people like a variety, and here 
they have it.—In these 44 sorts of 
eating Apples there is one, or there 
are more, good for eating, from mid- 
July to mid-May ; and they are of all 
the colours and sizes that apples 
ever assume, 


No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 
No. 


Spitzenberg Pippin. 
Golding. 

Domina. 

7. Matchless, 

8. Vandevere, 
9. Belle Flower. 
. 10. 
11. 
. 12, 
13. 
No. 14. 
. 15. 
No. 


farther. 


Congress Apple. 

Doctor Apple. 

Pennock. 

Pound Sweeting. 
Mammoth. 

Long Island Codling. 
16. New Jersey Seek-no- 


No. 17. Midsummer Apple. 

No. 18. New Large Pearmain. 

No. 19. Beer’s Fancy. 

No. 20. Hendrickson’s Great Pip- 
pin. 

No. 21. Newark King. 

No. 22. Magnum Bonum. 





Apples; and added to them, 1: 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
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. 23. Sweet Russet. 
No. 
No. 


24. Michael Henry. 
25. Eusopus. 
26. Priestley. 
27. Newark Pippin. 
28. Virginian Crabb. 


29. Woodward’s Seedling. 


30. Corlies Apple. 


31. Winter Green. 


32. Conklin’s Pie Apple. 
33. Long Island Russet. 


34. Bong Apple. 
55. Tonichon. 

30. Will Albert. 
37. Shivener's Red. 
38. Black Apple. 
39. Redling. 


.40. Orange Apple. 
41. Cumberland Spice. 
42. Tewkesbury Blush. 


43. Wine Apple. 
44, Lapy Apple. 


CIDER APPLES. 


- 45. Harrison’s Apple. 
- 46. Barrack Apple. 

. 47. Campfield. 

. 48. Red Stripe. 

- 49. Tender Sweeting, 
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50. Long Island Seedling. 
51. Daniel’s Apple. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 58. Aunt’s Apple. 
No. 54. Father Abraham. 
No. 55. Wine Sap. 

No. 56. Graniwinkle. 


No. 57. Poveshon. 


52. Brown’s Apple. 


Some of the Apple Trees were 
gratted in 1826, and removed last 
spring , but they are all equally fine, 
and all at the same price ; namely, 
two shillings a piece, whether the 
purchaser take one or one hundred. 
[ do not pretend that the American 
apples, that every sort of them, is 
superior to every sort‘in England of 
parallel time of maturity, and of pa- 
rallel duration; but, this I know, 
that, generally speaking, the apples 
of that country are a vast deal better 
than those of this; and that, at any 
rate, these are so many new apples 
introduced into England. 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


Tue price is as it was last year. 
2s. 6d. a hundred. 


Experience has taught me, that 
there is a general error prevailing as 
to the cultivation of this almost only 
garden-vegetable that I ever eat, or 
think worth eating. There is such 
a fuss about making Asparagus beds, 
and about managing them, that very 
few people, comparatively, have the 
plant at all; and gardeners (and they 
are in the right of it) would make 
one believe, that they are not to be 
gotten, except by a sort of comjuras 
tion. The tact is, that the plant is 


as hardy as any weed that'ever grew. 
it will grow in any soil, aud may be: 
treated without any. sort. of. cere 
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mony. The roots go deep; there- 
fore, the deeper the ground is trench- 
ed aud the better it is, the better the 
plants will grow. If you want the 
Asparagus with long white shanks, 
with a little tip of red at the top, you 
must lay a goud deal of earth upon the 
crowns, for the shoots to come up 
through. But, the plant does not re- 
quire this ; and it wants no covering over 
an the winter, nor any care of the kind. 
—The history of those that | shall 
sell this year will show the nature of 
the plant as to hardiness.—We dug 
up the seedlings last year, and put 
them upon mats, in order to count 
them and pick out the best. ‘The 
refuse were flung .: . a heap in the 
garden, like a heap of the routs of 
couch-grass. There they lay from 
December till April, when, having 
occasion to remove ‘them to the 
dunghill, in order to sow the plat 
on which they lay, I perceived 
that they were not only alive, 
but that their little buds were 
actually beginning to start! Oh, oh! 
said |, no wonder that the Yankees 
have such plenty of Asparagus 
without covering and without beds : 
things do not want bed and blan- 
kets, if they can lie out of doors at 
this rate—The heap went to the 
dunghill: but, when we had done 
sowing the tree-seeds (which occu- 
pied all the ground), we went to the 
dunghill, took a parcel of these as- 
pafagus, and planted them: in alleys, 
between some of the beds of tree- 
seeds. Here they had to stand walk- 
ing and trampling upon by the per- 
sons (not very ceremonious) who had 
to weed the beds many times during 
the summer, And yet, of thousands 
of these plants, thus treated, | do not 
believe that any died. Their stalks 
were, at last, very nearly as high as 
those of asparagus generally, when 
old; and, if they were to remain 


where they are, | have no doubt of 


their producing asparagus of a tule- 
rable size, next spring.—This ts quite 
enough to show, that we have been 


in great error as to the cultivation of 


this plant. The ground ought to be 
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well trenched, and made rich; the 
rows a foot apart, and the plants 
about six inches apart in the row. 
Between every four rows, there should 
be an alley of two feet, to walk in, to 
cut the asparagus without treading 
upon the crowns; and, if you want 
long white shanks, the earth should 
be thrown on the rows out of these 
alleys. The ground should be forked 
up in March, and be kept quite clean 
all summer; but, there needs no co- 
vering, and no fuss.—If the soil be 


bad at bottom, clay or chalk or gra- 


vel, the plants will give out, when 
they reach tt. Have some more 
ready to succeed them, then, in an- 
other spot; and when that wears 
out, take another.—A drill, a rod 
long, will (if the seed be yood) give 
| plants enough for a new plantation ; 
they may, the next year, be trans- 
planted in pretty close rows, and the 
next year they will be, as mine are 
now, fit for final planting out. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


I have only two sorts, the 
| Keen's Seepwine, and the Havur- 
Bois. They will be sold at half a 


crown a hundred, like those of last 





year. Like the Asparagus, they 
‘may be planted at any time before 


| May, if the weather be open. 


SEEDS. 
I nave some seeds, arrived from 


America this fall. Indeed they are 





now in the Thames, and | expect 
| 











them ina day ortwo. But, I ex- 
pect a great many more, and will 
therefore not make my catalogue 
till those arrive. When that takes 
place, I will add the seeds to this 
catalogue, or publish another se- 
parately. 


N. B. Orders are requested to 


Caratocue or American Trees, Xc. 





be sent directed to Mr. Cobbett, | 


No. 183, Fleet-Street. They may | 


be given there in writing; but, in| 
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every case it is requested that they 


may be written in as plain a hand 
as convenient, and that the direc- 
tions for sending the parcels be 


given as plainly and fully as pos- 


‘sible. Nothing will be charged 


for package nor for carrying to the 
coach office, wagon office or packet 
office, where the parcels will be 
regularly booked without any 
charge to the person to whom they 


are directed. 


Enp or Vou. LXIV. 


—— 
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